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a low ebb in France, his influence was such that a tone of perfect courtesy was always maintained in his drawing-room and at his table alike.
Among the officers serving in the camp, two were especial favourites with my father, and received invitations more often than any. One, Augereau by name, was adjutant-general, that is, a colonel on the staff; the other, Lannes, a lieutenant of grenadiers in a volunteer battalion from the Gers. Both became marshals of the Empire, and I was aide-de-camp to both. You will hear more of them later on.
At this time Augereau had just come from service in Vend6ej after previously escaping from the prisons of the Inquisition at Lisbon. He had been noticed for his courage and the ease with which he handled his troops. He was a good tactician, having learnt the science in Prussia, where he had long served in the foot-guards of Frederick the Great; whence his nickname of i le grand Prussien.' He was always dressed irreproachably, in perfect trim; hair curled and powdered, long queue, his long riding-boots highly polished, and withal a most martial bearing; all the more conspicuous that at that time a brilliant get-up was not common in the French army. The volunteers of which it was mainly composed had not been accustomed to wear uniform, and were careless as to their toilet. Still no one ventured to rally Augereau on this score; he was well known to be handy with his (tool,' and of undoubted courage. He had made the celebrated Saint-George, the stoutest swordsman in France, lower his colours. His reputation as a tactician caused my father to entrust to him the training of the newly-raised "battalions of which the division mostly consisted, coming chiefly from the central and southwestern provinces* Augereau got them into excellent shape, little thinking that in so doing he was laying the foundations of his future renown; for the troops which my father then commanded formed in after times the celebrated c Augereau's iiraion' which did so splendidly in the Eastern Pyrenees anl in Italy. He came almost daily to see my father, and, himself valued, vowed for him a friendship whichus to reach Toulouse. We started with-out any suspicion on his part of the way in whicli I had disposed of them. The children kissed their hands to me, the parents bowed, and we set off. We had not gone a hundred yards when my father, who in his haste to escape from a sight which distressed him had not taken a meal at the inn, felt hungry and asked for the provisions. Spirent, had a meal, burnt the deeds in the middle of the
